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THE FOUNDERS OF COLLEGES AT 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

Tue following classified list of the founders 
of the existing colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will, I trust, be of interest to readers 
of & Q.:— 

Kings and Queens Regnant. 

Edward IL, 1326. Co-founder Oriel. He 
supported scholars at Cambridge as early as 
1317. 

Henry VI.: 1437, co-founder All Souls’; 
1440, King’s and Eton. 

Henry VIIL., 1546. Christ Church, Oxon, 
and Trinity, Cantab. 

Elizabeth, 1571. Co-founder Jesus, Oxon. 

James I., 1624. Pembroke, Oxon. 


Queens Consort. 

Philippa of Hainault, 1340. Co-founder 
Queen’s, Oxon. 

Margaret of Anjou, 1448. Co-founder 
Queens’, Cantab. 

Elizabeth Wydvile, 1465. Second founder 
Queens’, Cantab. 

Ladies of the Blood Royal. 

Devorguilla de Balliol, 1282. Co-founder 
Balliol College.—Grand-niece to King Wil- 
liam’ the Lion, and mother of that John 


to whom King Edward I. of England ad- 
judged the Scottish crown in 1292. 

| Elizabeth de Burg, 1338. Clare Hall.— 
| Daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester, and granddaughter of King Edward I. 
Margaret de Beaufort: 1505, Christ’s ; 1511, 
St. John Evangelist College, Cantab. — 
|Countess of Richmond and Derby, great- 
granddaughter of John of Gaunt, and mother 
of King Henry VII. 

Peeresses. 

Marie de St. Paul, 1347. Hall of Valence- 
Marie, now Pembroke, Cantab.— Daughter of 
Guy, Count of Chatillon and St. Paul, and 
widow of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, and cousin to King Edward I. the 
“Joseph the Jew” who destroyed Nigel 
Bruce, Piers Gaveston, and Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster. 

Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, 1589. 
Her bequest founded Sidney Sussex College.— 
Aunt of Sir Philip Sidney and widow of 
second Earl of Sussex. 


Untitled Lady. 
Dorothy Wadham, 1610. Co-founder Wad- 
am College.—Daughter of Sir William Petre, 
statesinan and benefactor to Exeter College, 
and widow of Nicholas Wadham. 


Peers. 

John de Balliol, 1260. Co-founder Balliol 
College.—Of Bernard Castle, co. Durham, 
and, “ right of his wife, Earl of Huntingdon 
and Baron of Galloway. 

Thomas, Lord hae of Walden, 1542. 
Magdalene, Cantab.—Lord High Chancellor. 
Bishops. 

Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, 
1274. Merton College.— Lord High Chan- 
cellor. 

Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, 1284. 
Peterhouse. 

Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, 
1314. Exeter College.—Lord High Treasurer 
and Custos of City of London. 

William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, 1350. 
Trinity Hall—Ambassador to the Pope at 
Avignon. 

Williamde Wykeham, Bishopof Winchester: 
1379, New College ; 1387, Winchester College. 
—Lord High Chancellor. 

Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, 1427. 
Co-founder Lincoln College.—Pope Martin V. 
advanced him to Archbishopric of York, but 
King Henry VI. refused to sanction the 
nomination. 

Thomas de Rotheram, Bishop of Lincoln, 
1478. Co-founder Lincoln College.—Lord High 


Chancellor and Archbishop of York. 
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Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1437. Co-founder All Souls’. 

William de Waynflete, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 1458. Magdalen, Oxon.—Lord High 
Chancellor. 

John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 1497. Jesus, 
Cantab. 

William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, 1509. 
Co-founder Brasenose.—President of Wales, 
and Chancellor of Oxford University. 

Richard Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, 1516. 
Corpus Christi, Oxon.—Lord Privy Seal. 

Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, Archbishop of York: 1524. Cardinal 
College, now Christ Church. 

Baronets. 

Sir Thomas Cookes, 1714. His bequest 
founded Worcester College.— Of Bentley 
Pauncefort, co. Worcester. 

Sir George Downing, 1800. His bequest 
founded Downing College. —Of Gamlingay 
Park, co. 

Knights. 

Sir Richard Sutton, 1509. Co-founder Brase- 
nose. 

Sir Thomas Pope, 1555. Trinity, Oxon.— 
Treasurer of Court of Augmentations. 

Sir Thomas Whyte, 1555. St. John Baptist, 
Oxon.—Twice Lord Mayor of London. 

Sir Walter Mildmay, 1584. Emmanuel.— 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Gentlemen. 

Nicholas Wadham, 1610. Co-founder Wad- 
ham College.—Of Merifield, co. Somerset. 

Thomas Charles Baring, M.P., 1874. Re- 
founded Hertford College, at cost of 
100,0007.— Sometime scholar of Wadham 
and Fellow of B.N.C., M.P. for South Essex 
1874-85, for City of London 1887-92, author 
of ‘Pindar in English Rhyme,’ &c., son of 
Charles Baring, Bishop of Durham, and a 
benefactor to Harrow School. 

Priests. 

William of Durham, Rector of Weremouth, 
1249. His bequest eventually founded Uni- 
versity College, Oxon. 

Adam de Brome, Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, 1324. Co-founder Oriel. 

Robert de Eglesfield, the Queen’s chaplain, 
1340, Co-founder Queen’s, Oxon. 

Edmund Gonville, Rector of Terrington and 
Rushworth, co. Norfolk, 1347. Gonville Hall. 

Andrew Doket, Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Cambridge, 1446. St. Bernard’s, now Queens’ 
College, Cantab. 

Dr. Robert Wodelarke, third Provost of 
King’s, 1475. St. Catherine’s. 

Dr. Hugo Price, Treasurer of St. David's, 
571. Co-founder Jesus, Oxon. 


Richard Wightwick, Rector of East Ilsley, 

Berks, 1624. Co-founder Pembroke, Oxon. 
Doctor of Medicine. 

_John Caius, President of College of Physi- 
cians, 1557. Refounded Gonville Hall as 
Gonville and Caius College. 

Wealthy Citizen. 

Thomas Tesdale (clothier to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s army), 1610. His bequest eventually 
helped to found Pembroke, Oxon. 

A. R. Bayey. 
(To be continued.) 


A “TRUE BLUE CLUB.” 


ALTHOUGH party colours have not their old 
vogue, those interested in the subject should 
note the continued existence, and in an 
ope! flourishing state, of the True Blue 
Club at Gloucester. This was founded in 
1790, to celebrate in perpetuity a party 
bec won in the previous year, and thus 
recorded in a Gloucester newspaper of 9 Feb, 
1789 :— 

“On Wednesday last, the long contested Election 
of a Representative for this City was terminated by 
the expiration of the fifteen days, appointed by Act 
of Parliament, for the return of the writ. At the 
casting up of the poll, the Sheriff declared the 


numbers :— 
For John Pitt ... ... ... ... 887 
H. Howard... ... 836 
Majority for Pitt... 1” 


Pitt was the “True Blue” and Howard the 
“ Yellow ” candidate ; and since 1790 the True 
Blue Club has annually held a dinner on 
4 February (when that date has not fallen on 
a Sunday, the preceding or succeeding day 
being then chosen), and the toast of “True 
Blue” is always drunk out of a silver loving- 
cup which has some historical associations. 
The institution was reorganized in the course 
of last year, and one of the rules then passed 
ran as follows :— 

‘That this Club shall be called the True Blue 
Club, and its objects shall be to promote the inter- 
ests of the Conservative cause generally, and to 
keep alive the ‘glorious 4th of February,’ and 
qumnalty on that day celebrate the victory of John 
itt. 

There is the more interest in this record 

use the “True Blues” of Gloucester are 
first to be found associated with George Sel- 
wyn. When that singular politician stood 
for re-election for the city at the dissolution 
of 1780, with “Sir Andr. H.” as a colleague, 
he ae to Lord Carlisle from Matson, his 
seat :— 


_ “Sept. 1, erm morning, 7 o’clock......There 
is a party here called the True Blues, who lead Sir 
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A. H. and I about, as if they had purchased us, to 
show in a fair. They cost me, some years ago, twice 
two thousand pounds, by opposing me, and now are 
doing all they can to Be me pay four for be- 
friending me ; and these ple have given Adminis- 
tration such an idea of theit own omnipotence that 
I should never have been forgiven, if I had not 
yielded to this importunity. lam assured that it 
will succeed, and that both Sir A. and myself shall 
be returned, but my credulity does not extend to 
that point. It is very probable, indeed, that by 
this effort I may retain my own seat, which I did 
not care for.” —‘ Historical MSS. Commission, 
Fifteenth Report,’ Appendix, part vi. p. 442. 

In point of fact, neither Selwyn nor “Sir 
A. H.” was elected—-though no record of the 
poll is to be found either in Smith’s ‘ Parlia- 
ments of England’ or the Gloucester list given 
in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 8% S. iii. 64—and, despite his 
finding a seat for the pocket borough of 
Ludgershall, his affected carelessness as to 
whether he was rechosen for Gloucester was 
shown to be hollow when he wrote to the 
same correspondent at the opening of Parlia- 
ment in the following January :-- 

“Tt is now a doubt if Barrow [one of the suc- 
cessful candidates, and previously for twenty-six 

rs his colleague in the representation of Glou- 
is dead, which the whole town believed 
when I was last out; not one syllable of it in any 
letter which I have had from Gloucester. I shall 
be very glad never more to hear his name or an 
other slative to that infernal place while I live. tt 
has been truly a citta dolente to me.”—IJbid., p. 448. 

In this connexion one might hope for an 
attempt to trace the history of “True Blue” 
as a party colour in English politics. It has 
usually been associated with the Tories, but 
it would seem originally to have been Whig, 
for Swift, in a ballad of — Anne’s times, 
wrote, in attacking Lord Wharton :— 

That viceroy is best, 
That would take off the test, 
And made a sham speech to attempt it ; 
But being true blue, 
When he found ’twould not do, 
Swore, damn him, if ever he meant it. 
But its later use was coupled with the Tory 
party, just as buff and blue with the Whigs, 
and that was why Walter Scott, in his 
‘Health to Lord Melville,’ in 1806, could sing : 
Come, boys, never fear, 
Drink the Blue grenadier— 

Here’s to old Harry, and long may he live! 
And it is to be recalled that Disraeli in his 
early political satire ‘ Popanilla’ referred to 
England as “Vraibleusia.” 

ALFRED F. Ropprys. 


CUSTOMS OF BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 
XFORD. 

One of the latest of many gifts made to me 
by an old and dear friend is a copy of ‘The 


Admirable Virtues, and Wonderful Effects of 
the......Tincture of Coral,’ by Theophilus 
Garencieres, 12mo., London, 1676. Concern- 
ing the author the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ may be 
consulted. On the fly-leaves of this copy are 
written, in a seventeenth-century hand, the 
following memoranda, without any note of 
name, date, or place :— 


Sacrament-days. 

1** Sunday in Lent. 
Easter-day. 
Whitsunday. 
1* Sund. after Act Sunday. 
1* Sund’ after Michaelmas. 

Sund. after All S* or Saints day. 
Yhristmas-day. 

Commemorations. 

January 3*. Will. Smith Founder. 
1“ Sund. after Epiphany. Humphrey Ogle. 
Jan. 26, Eliz. Morley. 
Feb. 6. Mathew Smith. 
Feb. 13. Alex. Nowell. 
Feb. 17. Sarah, Dutch* of Somerset. 
Feb. 19. Tho. Church. 
April 19. Joh, Lt Mordant. 
May 4. Ed. Darby. 

June 6", Joh. Port. 

June 26. Sam. Radcliffe, Joh. Cartwright—Ursula 
Cartwright. 

Sept. 5%. Joyce Frankland. 

1* Sunday after Michaelmas. S* Rich. Sutton 
Founder. 

Oct. 30%. Joh. Cox. 

Novemb. 5%. Will. Porter, Rob. Jones. 

Novemb. 30%. Rich. Harpur. 

Decemb., 21". Tho. Yates. 


Sermons kx upon Easter-day. 


preach’d in 
our chappell 2" ¥° 26" of June. 


Note y' y* same prson ought to preach both y* sermons. 


The Chaplains courses throughout y* year. 
At p’sent as follows. 

Mr Hyde reads from y® 1* of January till May y® 

oy for himself. 
_M* Hyde reads for M* Beconsel from May y* 1* 

till y* 1* of Septemb. 

M' Smith reads from y® first of September till y* 
1* of January. 


Collating. 
__ Note x all Masters when a year regent do collate 
if they have a name in y® book. 
Masters Disputations. 
All Masters dispute on Saturdays when two years 
standing if they keep their name in y® book. 
Note yt The Principal allways reads Prayers on 
Basten , Whitsunday, & Christmas-day. 
The V: Principal all y*® holy day mornings in y*® 


year. 
Note yt Wednsday in Ember-zwel/ [sic] is allways 
Fast. Night. 
Morning Prayer. 
All Michaelmas term ring at six in y® morning. 
All Lent at six in y® morn. 
Easter & Act at five in y* morn. 
Evening Prayer. 
At S* Giles’s Feast we go to en ape at five till 
term comes in. Then at half hour past five till 
Ashwednsday from Ashwedneday at five till wedns.- 
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day in Easter-week then at half hour past five till 
S* Giles’s feast. 

When y*® Masters term & exercise ends. Act 
term they collate thursdays & dispute Saturdays, 
as soon as it is full term: till tis asked off for y* 
vacation [the thursday & Saturday after y* vac. 
begins & lasts till y® thursday before y*® under]},* 
then ends. Michaelmas term begins y° thursday 
after full term, & continues till y® thursday before 
term goes out. Batchelors term all ways ends y® 
very last fryday before y°term ends in y® University. 
it begins y® same day in lent & Ad till egg 
saturday. 

Egg Saturday has been noticed in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
8 SS. ix. 247, 431; and in Brand’s ‘ — 
Antiquities,’ Bohn, 1849, i. 172. See ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
iii. 58. 

John Hyde, of Brasenose, was M.A. 1694, 
B.D. 1705 ; Thomas Smith, of Brasenose, was 
M.A. 1679, B.D. 1697. 

Thomas Beconsall, Fellow of Brasenose, was 
M.A. 1686, B.D. 1697. His Easter sermon, 
from St. John v. 28, 29, asserting the resur- 
rection of the same body, was printed in 4to., 
Oxon, 1697. This point of identity was one 
much debated at that time, against Locke ; 
see, eg., 'N. & Q.,’ 8 S. i. 310; iv. 385; vii. 
283. 

Mr. Beconsall was also the author of these 
two:— 

1. The Christian Belief, wherein is asserted and 
proved, that as there is nothing in the Gospel con- 
trary to reason, yet there are some doctrines in it 
above reason ; and these being necessarily enjoyn’d 
us to believe, are properly called Mysteries, in 
answer to a Book intituled, ‘Christianity not 
Mysterious’ [by John Toland, 1696]. The second 
edition. Price 2s. 

2. The Ground and Foundation of Natural Re- 
ligion, discovered in the principal branches of it, in 
opposition to the prevailing notions of the modern 
Scepticks, and Latitudinarians. With an Intro- 
duction concerning the necessity of Reveal’d 
Religion. 


Both these were printed for A. Bosvile, at 
the Dial against St. Dunstan’s Church, in 
Fleet Street, between 1696 and 7 an 


DEcOLLATION oF CHARLES I.—It is some 
years since it was settled to the general satis- 
faction of readers of ‘N. wae? that the block, 
if block it can be called, used for this purpose 
was the billet of wood over which the pros- 
trate victim just stretched his neck for the 
convenience of the headsman. The bigger 

ttern, better adapted for flogging, looks as 
if it had been invented after the phrase about 
bringing le to the block, in order that 
there might be a visible block to which to 
bring them. The belief in this pattern is 
likely to have been spread recently by its 


appearance twice over in Sir John Skelton’s 
sumptuous ‘Life of Charles I.’ though no 
opinion is expressed of the correctness of the 
| detail in the engravings in which it appears, 
|The first is from the well-known print at 
p. 185 of the ‘ Tragicum Theatrum,’ published 
| at Amsterdam in 1649, the secund from the 
| painting by Weesop in the collection of the 
Jarl of Rosebery at Dalmeny. The first print 
has been reproduced elsewhere. In the version 
given in Mr. Fellowes’s ‘ Historical Sketches 
of Charles L.,’ &c., 1828, the king’s head has 
got the beard with which the illustrator of 
the Amsterdam book failed to provide him, 
There are slight alterations in the disposal of 
the figures. Weesop’s picture has a different 
arrangement, but the number of the figures 
is the same. Weesop left England in 1649, 
saying that he would never live in a country 
where they cut off their king’s head and were 
not ashamed of the action. His selection of 
the subject is therefore matter for surprise, 
It is to be regretted that Sir John Skelton, in 
giving two illustrations, did not select one of 
them with the low block. It does not get a 
fair chance. Mr. Crofts’s Academy picture 
of nine years ago must have left an impression 
of a high block on thousands of eyes of the 
present generation. KILLIGREW. 


Hickory.— Under this name in the H.E.D, 
there is a note: “Shortened from pohickery, 
recorded as the native Virginian name in 
seventeenth century.” The native name ap- 
pears in another form, and with a different 
signification, in Smith’s ‘Map of Virginia,’ 
&c. (1612), and again in his ‘General His- 
torie.’ The passage referred to in the former 
work runs thus :— 

these natural] fruites they liue a great part 
of the yeare, which they vse in this manner. The 
Walnuts, Chesnuts, Acornes, and Chechinquamens 
are dryed to keepe. When they need them, they 
breake them betweene two stones, yet some part 
of the walnut shels will cleaue to the fruit. Then 
doe they dry them againe vpon a mat ouer a 
hurdle. After, they put it into a morter of wood, 
and beat it very small: that done they mix it with 
water, that the shels may sinke to the bottome. 
This water will be coloured as milke ; which they 
cal Pawcohiscora, and keepe it for their vse.” 

The passage in the later work is virtually 
a reprint of the above, but there the name of 
the drink is spelt Pawcohiccora. See Arber’s 
reprint, pp. 57 and 353. Cc. C. B. 


‘ AYLwin.’—The title of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
powerful work is so uncommon that one might 

rdonably hold it likely to be suz generis. 
Vet within the range of our literature there 


is a predecessor which it closely resembles, 


* Struck out, 


and with which it might be quite readily con- 
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founded by such a mechanical artist as he 
who catalogued together ‘ Mill on the Human 
Mind’ and ‘Ditto on the Floss.’ The writer 
who nearly anticipated Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
title is Mr. James C. Moffat, a Scotsman who 
oecupied (and may still occupy) the chair of 
Church ee at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Moffat published in 1876 a poem entitled 
‘Alwyn: a Romance of Study.’ In ‘Poets 
and Poetry of Scotland,’ vol. ii. p. 532, Mr. 
Grant Wilson introduces an extract from this 
work as follows :— 

“The poem describes the progress of the mind of 
a Scottish shepherd boy ad earliest unfoldings; 
its searchings after truth ; the dawning of the true 
light, and at length its satisfaction and peaceful 
rest.” 


THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘A Lover’s CoMPLAINT,’ LL. 271-3.— 
Love's arms are peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst sense, 
And the sufferin it bears, 
swee 1 

The aloes of all forces, 

A foot-note reference to ‘A Lover's Com- 
plaint’ led to my reading the whole poem, 
the first time, I suppose, for about fifty years. 
On the confessedly corrupt 271st line I ven- 
ture to offer an emendation, reading “ Love 
arms apace” for “Love’s arms are peace.” 
The grammatical connexion, I think, makes 
it almost certain that “ Love arms” should be 
read for “ Love’s arms”: “Love arms......and 
sweetens.” “Apace,” a favourite word with 
Shakespeare, makes good sense and does not 
depart so widely from the ductus literarwm 
as do some other proposed emendations, e. g., 
“proof,” the conjecture of Malone. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Miss Frances Moore.—As the authorship 
of the ‘Life of Joanna, Queen of Naples,’ 1824, 
does not seem to be known to the latest 
authorities about that lady (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8% 
8. v. 263, 431), it may be stated that it was 
written by Miss Frances Moore, who was 
probably a daughter of Peter Moore, M.P. 
(N. & Q.,’ 6" iv. 128), concerning whom 
see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ s.. Miss Moore, under 
the name of “ Madame Panache,” wrote several 
lighter works, of which I know one only, ‘A 
Year and a Day,’ 2 vols., 1818. She died at 
Exeter, 6 June, 1881, aged eed 


MarriaGE oF Lanpor.—In the article on 
Landor in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 


January it is said that “in 1811 the poet 
married the daughter of Baron de Nieuve- 


Nieuveville seems an impossible name, and as 
I cannot discover any European monarch en- 
titled Charles VIII. in 1811 or proximate 
years, I seek enlightenment in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ and there I read 
that Landor married in 1811 a lady whom he 
had met casually in a ballroom at Bath, 
named Julia Thuillier, daughter of a banker 
of Swiss descent, who had n unsuccessful 
in business at Banbury and gone to Spain, 
leaving his family at Bath. am unable to 
do more than direct attention to the discre- 
pancy in the two accounts. F. Apams. 


Hatz, Privtrer.—The assumed 
“W.H.” of Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ was a 
son of the Rev. William Hall, of Lilliesield 
(? Lilleshall), Salop. He was apprenticed to 
John Aldee (sic) on 28 June, 1577, and became 
free of the Stationers’ Company on 3 Feb- 
ruary, 1584, and a master printer of London. 
In 1606 Robert Southwell’s ‘Fourfold Medi- 
tations’ appeared with a dedication inscribed 
to Mathew Saunders, Esq., to whom “W. H.” 
“wisheth long life, &c.” (see Edmunds’s Isham 
reprints). In 1609 the ‘Sonnets’ came out 
similarly inscribed to “W. H.” by T. T. 
(Thorpe). 

William Hall’s publications were chiefly 
religious and legal ; but in 1612 he produced 
Bacon’s ‘Essays’ jointly with John Beale, 
who in 1614 bought out his entire stock, after 
which he disappears, aged about fifty. It 
seems, therefore, that this proposed identifi- 
cation was started by Charles Edmunds, but it 
is difficult to understand how any “stranger” 
could have had the unique opportunit 
of collecting all these scattered poems, ad- 
dressed during ten or twelve years to several 
different persons of rank or fame. 

A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row. 


or ALBANY. (See 9" §. ii. 489.)—The 
heraldic representation of the first duke, as 
Mr. CALDER mentions, passed to his grand- 
daughter Lady Isabella Stewart, who married 
Sir Walter Buchanan, of Buchanan, Stirling- 
shire, and was ancestress of all the leading 
families of the name. The Earls of Castle- 
Stewart, in the peerage of Ireland, claim to 
be lawfully descended from Lady Isabella’s 
second brother, Sir Walter, and a member of 
the family, the Hon. Andrew Godfrey Stuart, 
wrote a book in 1854 in support of the claim ; 
but the weight of evidence is against him in 
that it is documentarily proved Sir Walter 
left no legitimate issue, but issue that was 
legitimated. He had a younger brother, Sir 
James, styled of Albany, who had a natural 


ville, a court official to Charles VIII.” As 


son James, of Balindoran, Stirlingshire, an- 
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cestor of the Stewarts of Ardvorlich, in Bal- 
uhidder, which James married his cousin 
nnabella Buchanan, and thus brought back 
to his line the legitimate blood of the Stewarts 
of Albany and Menteith, so that practically, 
if not quite legally, Ardvorlich may be said to 
represent the house of Albany in the male line. 
Mr. Caper asks who the Sir John Graham 
was who became Earl of Menteith, and was 
father-in-law of the first Duke of Albany. 
Duncan Stewart, in his ‘Genealogy of the 
Stewarts,’ supposes him to have been of the 
Abercorn branch—or rather Abercorn was 
the stem—of the family, but it is more pro- 
bable he was the younger son of Sir Patrick 
Graham, of Kincardine, Perthshire—that 
“goodly knight, all dressed in harness meet,” 
oe fell gloriously at the battle of Dunbar in 
1296, “lamented and applauded even by his 
enemies.” He was a worthy sire for the Earl 
of Menteith, the hero of Durham, who, falling 
into the hands of Edward III., was beheaded 
and quartered. His representative of line, and 
accordingly of the two Dukes of Albany who 
were Earls of Menteith, and of the original 
Earls of Menteith, is Mr. John Buchanan- 
Hamilton, of Spittal of Catter, Leny, and 
Bardowie, heir male of the above Sir Walter 
of that ilk. Watrer M. Granam Easton. 


THe Srece or Troy AND THE SIEGE OF 
BeLerapde.—It is interesting to observe how 
men have the same habits in different ages. 
In Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ the following 
story concerning General Oglethorpe and 
Dr. Johnson is told :— 

“Dr. Johnson said: ‘ Pray, General, give us an 
account of the siege of Belgrade.’ Upon which the 
General, pouring a little wine upon the table, de- 
scribed everything with awet finger. ‘Here we were. 
Here were the Turks,’ et cetera. Johnson listened 
with close attention.” 

In Ovid's ‘ Heroides’ Penelope, in her letter 
to Ulysses, mentions the action of some one 
who, spilling wine on the table, describes the 
position at Troy :— 

Atque aliquis posita monstrat fera prelia mensa: 

Pingit et exiguo Pergama tota mero. 
Hac ibat Simois: hee est Sigeia tellus. 
Hic steterat Priami regia celsa senis. 
The last two lines, as readers will remember, 
are quoted in the ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ 
What I have remarked above is not in such 
notes to Boswell’s ‘ Life’ as Ihave seen. But 
so much has been written about the book 
that I cannot be sure of the newness of my 
observation. E. YARDLEY. 


“JEREGRAPHANS” = A Composttor.—I have 
never seen attention called to this very 
curious hybrid word, It obviously means 


“one who writes with brass,” in allusion, I 
presume, to the cut brass types as distin- 
guished from cast metal types, the invention 
of which was attributed, P think, to Peter 
Schoeffer. The word occurs in the colophon 
of a book entitled ‘Thomas Murner de 
Augustiniana Hieronymianaque Reformatione 
Poetarum,’ which runs thus :— 

“*Impressum Argentine anno Salutis M.p.1x. Of. 
fendes piissime lector passim wregraphantis negli- 
gentia incastigatiores mendas: tuum erit & 
auctorem & corrigentem excusatos habere: quippe 
qui preter suos aliena fucati sunt ignauia 
emenda si quid reperies.” 

J. Extor Hopexrm. 

Childwall, Weybridge. 


Aut Souts’ Day Drrry.—The following is 
a cutting from Peter Lombard’s notes in 
the Church Times for 28 Oct., 1898 :— 


* Another correspondent sends me the following 
curious ditty, which, he tells me, is sung by the 
children at Weston, near Stafford, on All Souls’ 
Day, going from house to house. At the close of the 
day the children are regaled by the Lady Bountiful 
of the place at her house with cakes and coin. 1 
wonder whether such a custom is to be found else- 
where. The words are surely a burlesque of some- 
thing else more serious sung in days gone by :— 

ALL SOULS’ DAY DITTY. 
Soul Day! Soul! 
The roads are very dirty, 
Our shoes are very thin: 
Pray, good missis and master, 
Pop a penny in! 
An apple, a pear, a plum, or a cherry, 
Or any good thing to make us merry: 
If you haven't an apple, a pear will do; 
If you haven’t a pear, onal money will do. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
Three for Them as made us all. 
Soul Day ! Soul! 
The cock sat up in the yew-tree, 
The hen came cackling by ; 
We wish you a merry Christmas, 
And a fat pig in the stye! 
Soul Day ! Soul! 
Peter LomsBarp.” 

I was driving one day from Harrogate to 
Ripley, and at a village en route some boys 
ran beside the carriage, repeating :— 

The roads is very dirty, 

My boots is very thin, 

I’ve got a pretty pocket 

To put a penny in. 

Please, sir, give me a penny, sir: 
If you haven’t got copper, I’ll take silver ; 
If you haven’t got silver, T’ll take gold. 


CELER ET AUDAX. 
Trovusers.— No date is even approximately 
given in the ‘Century Dictionary’ for the 
introduction of trousers as a commonly used 
word in our language. When the compilers 
of the ‘H.E.D.’ get as far as T, they may 


appreciate this reference from a letter written 
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by Lord Carlisle to his wife : “1778, June 21, 
on board the Trident, River Delaware; to 
July 7 

“The gnats in this part of the river are as large 
as sparrows ; I have armed myself against them by 
wearing trousers, which is the constant dress of this 
country.”—‘ Historical MSS. Commission, Fifteenth 
Report,’ Appendix, part vi. p. 345. 

F. Ropsins. 


Syntax or Retative Pronouns.—The use 
of “and” or “but” before a relative pronoun 
not already expressed is a solecism that is 
annoyingly frequent. Often, however, a 
seeming regard for rule begets a ridiculous 
blunder, as in the following, from ©. A. P. 
of 11 January, p. 22, col. 1 :— 

“Edward Osborne, the founder of the dukedom 
of Leeds, was an apprentice to William Hewet, a 
rich old clothworker on London Bridge, whose only 
daughter he courageously rescued from drowning 
by leaping into the Thames after her, and whom he 
eventually married.” 

The omission of the relative pronoun in 
the following is a bit of slipshod for which 
the Duke of Argyll is responsible (Nineteenth 
Century, xli. 387) :— 

“The method......is one for which I have myself 
a t predilection, and have continually used in 
all difficult subjects of inquiry.” 

There is a bit of his Grace’s English far 
worse than this at p. 396 of the same volume ; 
but as it does not touch my present subject | 
leave the curious reader to find it for himself. 

F. ADAMs. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
toaffix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Key to ‘Aytwin,’ sy THEoporE Watrts- 
Dunton.--Can any of your readers furnish 
a key to this? N. 8. 8. 


C. Datron, Brack Rop, 1747.—Who, and 
of which family, was he ? C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Davip_ Anpr&é.—He was admitted to West- 
minster School, 21 March, 1766. I should be 
fad to have any particulars relating to him. 
n all probability he was a first cousin of 
Major André, but there is no record of his 
parentage in the school 


‘Tae Burrerrty’s Bai.’—Can any of 
your ers give me further details concern- 
ing the authorship of a perennially popular 
nursery rhyme? I find in the y's Maga- 


zine for March, 1807, ‘The Butterfly’s Ball and 
the Grasshopper’s Feast’ among the poetical 
effusions. It is there stated that it was 
believed to have been written by Mr. Roscoe, 
M.P. for Liverpool, for the pleasure of his 
children, and set to music by their Royal 
Highnesses for the young princess. 
C. C. Stopes. 
(See 5 ii. 373, 458, &c.] 


MicHaEL Fioyp.— He was elected to 
| Trinity College, Cambridge, from Westmin- 
ster School in 1593. Any information con- 
| cerning him would be gratefully received. 

G. F. R. B 


Barton. — In the Barebones Parliament 
| Col. Henry Barton was M.P. for London, and 
Col. Nathaniel Barton was M.P. for Derby- 
| shire. The latter also sat for the same county 
| in the first Parliament of the Protectorate, 
| 1654-5, and was for a few months in 1653 a 
| member of the Council of State. I should be 

obliged by any information respecting these 
two colonels. W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


| Prices ArtHuR AND Henry at Sovuru 
|Tawton, Devon. (See ‘Horseshoe Monu- 
| ments,’ 8" S. vii. 392.)—At this reference there 
|is a quaint account of an adventure that 
| befell the young princes Arthur and Henry, 
sons of Henry VIL, while riding in the 
bourhood of a tenement held by Thos. 
| Bruteton, said to be at South Tawton, Devon. 
| Being particularly interested in that locality, 
| I should feel greatly obliged if the contributor 
| Mr. F. BrooksBaNK GARNETT or any other 
of your readers could inform me of the class 
|}and whereabouts of the “old record” from 
which this story is drawn, and assist me to 
| identify the scene of action on an Ordnance 
Survey sheet. In John Gidley’s ‘ History of 
Royal Visits to Exeter’ I see that Henry VII. 
stayed for several weeks (from 7 Oct., 1497) 
in that city. Were the young princes with 
him on that occasion ; or did they, in 1501, 
meet Princess Katherine of Aragon on her 
landing at Plymouth? 
Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 

Aneto-Saxon: Scotcn: Scorcuman. — 
When was the term Anglo-Saxon first used 
by literary men, and by whom? What is the 
first instance of the use of the names Scotch 
and Scotchman by historical or other writers ? 
I have traced the use of the terms to a docu- 
ment of James I. after the union of the 
crowns in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; and the adjective Scotch is fre- 
quently used in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ trans- 


lated from the Latin, and published in 1695. 
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Did this nomenclature originate in England 
or Scotland ? T. N. 


NAME AND Composer oF Sonc.—Can you 
please give me the name of the following 
song and that of the composer of the same ? 

When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me, 
Plant no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree. 
phe 
nd haply may forget. 
Bosum. 

Trorrer, CLockKMAKER.—Can any one give 
me information about a maker of clocks at 
Jedburgh named Trotter? IL have lately 
come into possession of a clock made by him, 
and should like to know its approximate 
date. 

Ithaca, New York. 


Letters or Dr. Epw. Younc.—In ‘The 
Works of Alexander Pope,’ with introduction 
and notes by Rev. Whitwell Elwin and Wm. 
John Courthope (Murray, 1889), vol. iii. 
p. 137, note 2, reference is made to a letter 
of 20 February, 1726/7, from Dr. Edward 
Young, the poet, to Tickell ; and in vol. vii. 
p. 401, note 1, to letters of 17 November, 1727, 
and 21 February, 1727, from Dr. Edward 
Young to the same. Can any one give me a 
clue as to where these letters (if they still 
exist in any form) are to be found ? 

Maurice A. CANNEY. 


Crpner.—At the close of one of Sir Thos. 
Urquhart’s tracts the following “Cyphral 
Distich” is found. Can any of your readers 
give me the solution of it ?— 

5. 3. 27. = 32. 14, 21. 8. 66. 8. 70. 39. 5. 9. 12. 18. 


2. 3. 56. 
5. 1. 7. 3. 2. 13. 19. 3. 25. 9 3. 16. 6. 
25. us 7 6. 11. 20. 5. 1. 2. 12. 1. 20. 20. 49. 20. 20. 
35. 33. 
4. 6. 8. 35. 5. 38. 5. 5. 18. 10. 3. 11. 32. 42. 
Of carping Zoil and despightful Momus, 
Let th’ innate baseness be exiled from us, 
Who worthily would hear or read this book ; 
For if upon this Cyphral Distich look 
An honest skilful man, he’ll therein finde 
His own heart's wishes, and the Author’s minde. 


J. W. 
Lerwick. 
East InptA Company.—Are lists of officers 
published between 1770 and 1820? 


Emma Euiz. Tuoyts. 
Sulhamstead, Berks. 


IpaA Barony, Krtkenny.—Where can I 
find a list of settlers in time of Cromwell ? 


Books Curious Trries.—The theo- 
logical department of my library has been 


enriched (?) by two pamphlets bearing the 
following titles :— 

A Sure | Guide | to | Hell | In Seven Sections | 
Containing | Directions| I. To Parents in the} 
Education of their Chil | dren. | Il. To Youth. 
To those whose Minds | are possessed wi 
Envy | Malice &c. | 1V. To the K—. | V. To first 
Ministers | of State. | VI. To the Clergy. | VIL. To 
Young La | dies. | ‘Out of the Eater came forth 
Meat.” | By Belzebub. | The Second Edition. | Lon- 
don: | Printed for Peter Imp, near St. Pauls.—No 
date. Demy 8vo., viii-96 pp. 

Die | and be | Damned. | Or an Antidote against 
every Species of | Methodism; and Enthusiasm. | 
Infeliciter egrotat, cui periculi a | medico 
quam morbo. | Seneca. | The Second Edition, | Re- 
vised and enlarged by the Author. | London: | 
Printed for 8. eewer, and A. Morley, at | Gay’s- 
Head, near Beaufort’s-Buildings, in the | Strand. 
mpccivi. | [Price One Shilling.]— Demy 8vo., 
4-viii-52 pp. 

It seems desirable that the authorship of 
these piquant polemical pamphlets should be 
known. Ricu. WELFoRD. 


(The second of these pamphlets is by T. Mortimer. 
A copy is in the Bodleian.) 


EnstoneE, Oxon.—What is the origin of the 
name? Itis Henestan in Domesday ; Enestan, 
1309, Pat. Ed. Il.; Ennestane, 1272, ‘Cal. 
Inq. ad quod damnum,’ p. 220; Ennestan, 
1291, ‘Taxatio P. Nich. IV.’; Ennestane, 1240, 
‘Inq. Non.,’ p. 139 ; Enstane, 1603 ; Einstone, 
1676; Ennestone, 1176, Bull of Alex. IIL ; 
Enston, 1535, ‘Val. Eccl.’ of Henry VIIL; 
Enneston’ and Ennestan’ in the Rolls of 
Hundreds, temp. Hen. IIIL.-Ed. I. Attention 
has lately been given to the name in the last 
‘Report of the Oxfordshire Archeological 
Society,’ Banbury, 1899, p. 47, where it is: 

“The origin of the name — is uncertain, 
both as to the first and second syllables. Some 
suppose the first syllable to be a Saxon surname, 
Ena, and the second fon, a town. Others take the 
second syllable to be stan, a stone. Mr. Jordan in 
the ‘ History of Enstone’ states that the name was 
Ennestan or Enstan in the fourteenth century, and 
this he derives from the Saxon Znta, of the giants, 
and stan, a stone—giants’ stone...... There are several 
questionable statements in this book.” 

Enstone is on the Glyme, of which the former 
name was the Enis (Plot’s map). This sug- 
gests another origin for the name. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Key to Prcture.—In the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich there is a picture by Briggs of 
the presentation, on the quarterdeck of 
H.M.S. Queen Charlotte, by King George IIL, 
of a sword to Lord Howe, after the battle of 
1 June, 1794. Canany reader tell me whether 
a key to the persons represented exists ; 
if so, where it is to be found ? 

J. Murray AYNSLEY. 
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“AND wuHicu.”—-When did the use of “and 
which ” in a clause where no previous “which” 
is found first begin to be proscribed? The 
following are a few examples of the usage, 
including some that have “ and that” in place 
of “and which ”:— 

Wycliffe and Purvey, 1 Peter i. 4.—‘“‘ Into eritage 
uncorruptible and undefoulid, and that schal not 


e. 

Authorized Version.—‘‘ To an inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Sir Thomas More, * Utopia,’ ii. 6.—‘* Usque adeo 
ut plumbeus quispiam, e¢ cui non plus ingenii sit 
quam stipiti.” 

Ralph Robynson’s translation.—‘‘In so muche 
that a lumpyshe blokehedded churle, and whyche 
hathe no more wytte then an asse...... @ 

Sir Thomas North, ‘ Plutarch: Julius Cesar.’— 
“An army invincible and which they could not 
possibly with-stand.” 

Dryden, ‘ Essay of Dramatic Poesy.’—‘‘ We have 
many plays of ours as regular as any of theirs, and 
which besides have...... 

Dr. Johnson, ‘ Life of Addison.’—‘*Two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now less , are neglected only 
because......” 

De Quincey, ‘Life of Bentley.’ — “‘Of feuds so 
deadly, so enduring, and which continue to interest 
at a distance of a hundred and fifty years......” 

Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ Letter to the Duke of Marl- 
ne, —‘“*A danger in its ultimate results 
scarce y. less disastrous than pestilence and famine, 
and which now engages your Excellency’s anxious 
attention, distracts Ireland.” 

The following translation (Paul Stapfer) 
ofa familiar passage in ‘ Macbeth’ seems to 
show that the usage is legitimate in French : 

“Cest une histoire dite par un idiot, pleine de 
fracas et de furie, e¢ gui ne signifie rien.” 


C. J. 


Artuur O’SHAuGHNEssy: ‘ ZULEIKA.’— 
What is “the flower that blooms by night,” 
in the last line of this beautiful and romantic 

m! Does the poet mean the “marvel of 
Peru,” called in French “belle de nuit”; or 
is it, more probably, an imaginary flower, 
that blooms only in the land of romance? 
Although Zuleika is an Eastern damsel, her 
minstrel lover is oqeereney European, so far 
as we can localize him at all. The marvel of 
Peru appears to bloom in the open air in 
y= See the charming description of 
the Austrian priory garden in ‘Consuelo,’ 
chap. Ixxvi. Consuelo says to Beppo, that is, 
young Joseph Haydn :— 

“Regarde, te dis-je, et ne ris , ce uet de 
grosses la, au alten ae azon. 
€ ne sais comment on les appelle; des belles de 


nuit, je crois. Oh! elles sont bien nommées! Elles 


sont belles et pures comme les étoiles du ciel. Elles 
se penchent et se relévent toutes ensemble au souffle 
de la brise légére, et elles ont lair de rire et de 
folatrer comme une troupe de petites filles vétues 

c......Et puis les voilA qui s’arrétent dans 


Yair immobile, et qui regardent toutes du cdté de la 
lune. Ondirait maintenant qu’elles la contemplent 
et qu’elles ’admirent. La lune aussi semble les 
regarder, les couver et planer sur elles comme un 
grand oiseau de nuit.” 

‘Zuleika’ is in ‘Music and Moonlight’; 
also in the ‘Golden Treasury,’ Second Series, 
1897, p. 49. JONATHAN BovucuIER. 


Prison Rerorm.—The following extract is 
from Bacon’s ‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ p. 201 of the 
edition published in 1670. It is strange that 
the propriety of keeping prisons in a healthy 
condition throughout the year did not occur 
to him. Who was the first person to advocate 
a reform of the traditional methods of 
management in this respect (— 

“The most pernicious Infection, next the Plague, 
is the smell of the Gaol, when Prisoners have been 
long, and close, and nastily kept; whereof we have 
had in our time, experience twice or thrice, when 
both the judges that sat upon the Gaol, and num- 
bers of those that attended the business, or were 
present, sickened upon it, and died. Therefore it 
were good wisdom, that in such cases the gaol were 
aired Seles they be brought forth.” MP 


SANDERSON Famity oF SEBERGHAM, CO. 
CUMBERLAND.—I should esteem it a favour 
if any reader would let me have par- 
ticulars of this family. I understand there 
is a monument in Sebergham Church to 
a member of it. I should like to know 
from what family John Sanderson of Seberg- 
ham, born 1723, 0b. 1776, was descended. 
Thomas Sanderson, the poet, was a son of the 
before-mentioned John. If any correspond- 
ent could tell me where I can find a copy of 
the above inscription I should be thankful. 

C. H. C. 
ion will find under ‘Sanderson, Thomas,’ a little 
information in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 


Lieut. T. Metcatre McDoweE 
—I am anxious to place myself in communica- 
tion with any surviving relatives of Lieut. 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe McDowell, who 
was second in command of Hodson’s Horse 
from June, 1857, until his death, which 
occurred in January, 1858, when he was killed 
in action near Lucknow. I shall be much 
obliged if you can help me to obtain any in- 
formation of the whereabouts of near relatives 
of the above officer. 

F. G. Carpew, Capt. 


AvutHors oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 


Think truly, and thy thoughts shall the world’s 

amine feed ; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine shall be a 

fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be a great and noble 
deed. E. L. 
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Beglics. 
RELICS OF CHARLES LI. 
(8 vi. 226, 315; 9% S. ii. 513.) 

TxuovucH the entries in ‘N. & Q.’ refer- 
ring to the foregoing heading would take 
many lines to enumerate, the garment men- 
tioned at the last reference does not seem 
to have received notice. Nor does it seem 
to have been exhibited in the Stuart Ex- 
hibition of 1889. The extract from the Man- 
chester paper given by Mr. Tavaré does not 
even show that it has been mentioned in any 
published record. The auctioneer who had 
to sell it was able to support his opinion that 
it had. According to London papers of the 
day following the sale :— 

“The auctioneer said that, by the courtesy of Col. 
Hammond, of the Royal United Service Institution, 
he had recently seen a copy of the ‘Secret History 
of Whitehall,’ which stated on p. 302 (second edition) 
that Bishop Juxon unclothed the king at the exe- 
cution to his sky-coloured vest.” 

This statement, for which the auctioneer 
had justification, must have been most useful 
in establishing the value of the garment, as 
confirming its pedigree from an independent 
source strikingly associated with its history. 
Where could one hope to find a better account 
of the great Whitehall tragedy than in the 
‘Secret History of Whitehall’? How could 
one help attaching some value to the fact 
that the book came from the very spot on 
which the tragedy had been enacted? But, 
in fact, the first part of the confirmation was 
as unsubstantial as the second. The ‘Secret 
History of Whitehall’ is neither particularly 
rare nor eminently trustworthy. Whatever 
its merits, it contains no mention of the 
garment in question. But, bound up and 
paged with the second part of the ‘Secret 

istory,’ a work making pretensions, well or 
ill founded, to special information, is another 
work with no such pretensions, bearing its 
own title ‘The Tragical History of the Stuarts,’ 
from 1086. In this work occurs the passage : 
“The bishop put on his Night cap, and un- 
clothed him to his Sky-colour’d Sattin Wast- 
coat” (not sky-coloured vest). There is no 
more claim to personal experience of the 
event than of any event from 1086 downwards, 
and there is nothing to show that David 
Jones, the author, was born at the time of 
King Charles’s beheading. Such as the 
evidence is, it does not inform us at what 
stage in the undressing the “ wastcoat” was 
arrived at ; but the delivery of the George 
intothe bishop’s handsis mentioned later. The 
garment mentioned by David Jones might 


come into competition with the rich red- 
striped silk, brocaded with silver and yellow 
silk, mentioned in other accounts. 

The statement that Dr. Hobbs, the king’s 
physician, was with him at the time gives us 
another candidate for scaffold honours. I 
thought that they had been cut down toJuxon, 
Thomlinson, Hacker, Brandon, and presum- 
ably Hulett ; Herbert, who might have been 
there, having shrunk from the 7. 

ILLIGREW. 


What is known historically of this sky-blue 
silk vest “which Charles I. wore at his exe- 
cution”? It was sold on 8 Nov., 1898. I have 
seen it, and upon that part of the front about 
the waist are some large brown stains. If of 
the blood of the king, as stated, how could 
they have got there, while there are no stains 
of any sort now visible about the neck, where, 
if anywhere, blood stains should most as- 
be found? Another relic of Charles IL, 
in the shape of the frills worn by his Majesty 
on the scaffold, was sold by auction on 13 Dec, 
1898, by Mr. J. C. Stevens, at 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, who so describes them in 
lot 234 of that sale. I ask similarly, What is 
known historically of these frills? Were 
these relics exhibited, or offered for exhibition, 
at the Stuart Exhibition ? C. Mason, 

Villa Byron, Monte Carlo. 


It may interest others of your readers to 
know that the Sketch of 16 Nov., 1898, con- 
tains a photograph of the vest described at 
the last reference; the letterpress accom- 
panying it is by the writer of these lines. An 
interesting letter a propos of the vest appeared 
in the Standard a few days after the sale 
from Mr. Harry Hems. On Tuesday, 28 June, 
18£3, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold (lot 556) 
the quilted satin cap worn by Charles I. at 
his execution, and this was accompanied by 
several documents with reference to the pedi- 
gree of “this interesting lot,” which, according 
to the catalogue, “appears to have formerly 
been in the possession of Lord Crewe, who paid 
701. for it.” The buyer in 1853 is entered as 
Croker, and the price 5/. 15s. 6d. 

W. Roperts. 


I imagine that most of the relics connected 
with the beheading of Charles I. were on 
view at the Stuart Exhibition in 1889. I 
cannot, however, find that the “sky-coloured 
vest” sold by Mr. Stevens last November was 
included in the catalogue. Both the shirts 
worn by the king on the fatal morning, as 
refer’ to at 8 §. vi. 226, 315, were ex- 


hibited, and I have compiled the following 
list of these and other relics relating to the 
execution from the official catalogue :—- 
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No. 370. Shirt, drawers, and om worn by 
Charles I. at his beheading, and sheet used to 
cover his body. Lent by the Earl of Ashburnham. 

No. 373. One of the two shirts worn by King 
Charles I. at his beheading. Lent by Bewicke 
Blackburn, Esq. 

No. 374. Glove of Charles I. worn by the king on 
the scaffold. Lent by V. F. Bennet-Stanford, Esq. 

No. 374*. Lace collar worn by Charles I. on the 
scaffold. Lent by George Somes, Esq. 

No. 375. Silver alarum clock eA by Charles I. 
to Thomas Herbert. Lent by W. Towneley Mit- 
ford, Esq. 


Illustrations of this “clock” or watch appear 
in Chambers’s ‘Book of Days’; Illustrated 
London News of 31 Jan., 1852 ; and Graphic 
of 23 Feb., 1889. 


No. 376. A skull cap embroidered with gold on 
crimson silk, constantly worn by King Charles I. 
Lent by Lord Bagot. 


This cap was sent by Charles just before 
his death to Col. William Salusbury, “as 
the only token and remembrance he could 
bestow.” 

No. 376*. Cap of Charles I. worn at the time of 
his execution. Lent by George Somes, Esq. 

No. 377. Piece of the ribbon of the Garter worn 
by Charles [. at his beheading. Lent by Sir Wm. 
Stephenson, K.C.B. 

No. 378. Piece of the velvet pall that covered the 
aang Charles I, Lent by Sir Wm. Stephenson, 


Sir Wm. Stephenson also lent a lock of 
Charles’s hair and a portion of his beard. 


No. 381. Gold ring with portrait of Charles L., 
iven by Charles I. to Bishop Juxon just before his 
eath. Lent by the Duke of St. Albans. 

No. 384. Prayer Book used by Charles I. on the 
scaffold. Lent by W. J. Evelyn, Esq., of Wotton. 

No. 405. Communion cup with which Charles I. 
received the sacrament on the day of his death. 
Lent by the Duke of Portland. 

No. 4u6. A pearl earring worn by Charles I. on 

Portland. 


; containing, amongst 
other ie. “a piece of ribbon worn on the 
n 


worn by the king on the scaffold. Lent by Basil 
Woodd, Esq. 

I shall be glad to learn if other relics con- 
nected with the execution of King Charles I. 
are known to exist. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Horace WALPOLE AND His Eprrors (8* §, 
xi, 346, 492; xii. 104, 290, 414, 493; 9% S. i. 
91; ii. 75, 332, 531; iii. 54).—A letter dated 
“Woolterton {Aug.] 5, 1745,” and addressed to 
Dr. Birch, is attributed to Horace Walpole 
not only in the 4to. edition of ‘ Letters to the 


Rev. William Cole and Others (London, 1818), 
but also in the ‘Private Correspondence of 
Horace Walpole’ (4 vols., London, 1820), in 
the six-volume edition of 1840, and finally in 
Cunningham’s edition (vol. i. p. 384). That 
the writer of this letter was not Horace 
Walpole, however, appears obvious from in- 
ternal evidence. The writer states that he 
has never written anything “in a historical 
way, have now and then suggested hints to 
others as they were writing, and never pub- 
lished but two pamphlets, one was to justify 
the taking and keeping in our pay the 12,000 
Hessians, of which J have forgot the title, and 
have it not in the country ; the other was 
published about two years since, entitled 
‘The Interests of Great Britain steadily pur- 
sued,’ in answer to the pamphlets about the 
Hanover forces,” &c. 

The actual writer of this letter was un- 
doubtedly Horace Walpole’s uncle and name- 
sake, Horatio Walpole (born 1678, died 1757), 
who was created in 1756 Baron Walpole of 
Wolterton. In his ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ 
Horace Walpole gives a short account of the 
literary productions of his uncle :— 

“Horatio, Lord Walpole, wrote many political 
pieces, among which were the following :—‘The 
case of the Hessian Troops in the Pay of Great 
Britain,’ ‘The Interest of Great Britain steadily 


pursued (part i.), in answer to a pamphlet intituled 
‘The Case of the Hanover Forces, 1743.”’” 


It seems strange that this mistaken attribu- 
tion should have escaped four successive 
editors of the ‘ Letters.’ 

Lord Walpole was also the writer of a letter 
to the Rev. Henry Etough, dated “ Woolter- 
ton, Sept. 10, 1755,” published, like the other, 
in the 4to. vol. (1818) containing the ‘ Letters 
to the Rev. W. Cole and Others’ (p. 2). The 
references in the first part of the letter to 
foreign affairs—-“I have from the beginning 
told my friends, when they asked, both in 
town and country, that | was not at all 
apprehensive that Spain would join with 
France against us,” &c.—point to Lord Wal- 
pole as the writer. The acquaintance with 
foreign affairs gained during his embassies at 
Paris and at the Hague (1724-40) makes it 
probable that he would be consulted on such 

ints. Further on the writer adds: “ Mr. 
‘owle has made me a visit for a few days, 
and communicated to me your two —_ 
relating to my brother and Lord Bolingbroke, 
and I think you do justice to them both in 
their very different and opposite characters ; 
but you will give me leave to add with respect 
to Lord Orford, there are several mistakes 
and misinformations,” &c. The “two pieces” 
mentioned above probably formed part of the 
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history of his own time, which, together with 
characters of prominent contemporary _per- 
sons, was compiled by Etough (see Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. ix. p. 807). Amongst 
the character sketches his memoir of Lord 
Bolingbroke is expressly referred to. The 
Lord Orford referred to as “my brother” is, 
therefore, Sir Robert Walpole, the great 
minister, and not the second Earl of Orford, 
whose career would not afford very edifying 
or interesting matter for the historian. This 
letter is also included in the ‘Private Cor- 
respondence’ (1820) and in the six-volume 
edition of 1840, but is very properly omitted 
by Cunningham. 

A letter dated 30 November, 1746, and 
addressed to the Lord President Forbes, is 
attributed (in Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Lite- 
rary History,’ vol. iii. p. 545) to the Hon. 
Horace Walpole. This letter appears rather 
to be written by his uncle, afterwards Lord 
Walpole, as aforesaid. It runs as follows :— 

My Dear Lorp,—Hearing that you are to set out 
immediately for Scotland, F ccnd you this, to wish 
you a good journey, and good success in your under- 
takings, although I much doubt whether you will 
have the luck, if you proceed upon the principles 
and motives you seemed to have in our last conver- 
sation. Your own good-nature, and a concern for 
that part of the country where you was bred and 
born, makes you inclined to think things and people 
to be what they are inclined to be, rather than 
what they are in reality, and therefore you will 
endeavour to reconcile what by its nature is irre- 
concileable. The consequence of all, I am afraid, 
will be, that you will, in your Bill to call it in, do 
nothing that will redound to the interest of the 
United Kingdom, or to your own honour or credit. 
You will pardon this freedom from a good citizen, 
and from your most affectionate friend, 

H. WALPOLE. 

The Lord President Forbes (Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden) was well known for his loyalty 
to the house of Hanover, and for his efforts 
for the good of his fellow-countrymen. From 
the contents of the above letter it may be 

athered that Forbes had embodied some of 

is schemes in a Bill, of which, and of the 
Scotch nation in general, the writer of the 
letter speaks slightingly. Forbes was at this 
date a man of sixty years of age, while Horace 
Walpole, the nephew, was only twenty-nine. 
The latter was hardly likely, therefore, to 
adopt such a tone in addressing his senior by 
thirty-one years, even supposing him to have 
been acquainted with the Lord President, of 
which there is no evidence in his letters. His 
uncle, on the other hand, was at this time 
sixty-eight, and therefore the President’s 
senior by several years. HELEN ToyNBEE. 


THe Reat Angas (9 §. ii. 444; iii. 74).— 
All classical scholars must, presumably, admit 


the justness of the remark of Mr. Ep. Mar- 
SHALL, but, at the samte time, the translation 
of pius as “ pious” (as also that of virtus as 
“ virtue ”) is so engrained in the English mind 
that the following verses, which deal so ably 
with this (non-classical) rendering, are perhaps 
worthy of insertion. They were written, I 
believe, by James Smith (died 24 Dec., 1839, 
aged sixty-four), one of the two authors of 
the well-known ‘ Rejected Addresses ’:— 


Pius 2neas. 
Virgil, whose epic song enthrals,— 
And who in song is greater? 
Throughout the Trojan Hero calls 
Now “ pius” and now “ pater.” 
But when, intent the worst to brave, 
(With sentiments that pain us) 
Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 
He dubs him “* Dux Trojanus.” 
And well he alters there the word, 
For, in that station, sure, 
“Pius Alneas” were absurd 
And “ Pater”—premature. 


G. E. C. 


The Greeks in the ‘Iliad’ did not think 
that it was a crime to kill a suppliant. 
Besides the case of Lycaon, there is that of 
Adrastus in the sixth book. Menelaiis is 
about to spare the life of the suppliant Ad- 
rastus, not from the motive of mercy, but 
because Adrastus has promised him ransom. 
Then Agamemnon, shocked at the weakness 
of his brother, runs up, and himself kills Ad- 
rastus. Nestor, who is standing near, applauds 
the action, and exhorts the brothers to spare 
none of their enemies. The Trojans were as 
savage as the Greeks. I do not, however, 
remember that there is anything against 
Sarpedon, who is the noblest character in the 
‘Iliad.’ Other leaders of the allies, Glaucus 
and Asteropeus, are very fine fellows. 

E. YARDLEY. 


REMEMBRANCE OF Past Joy IN TIME OF 
Sorrow (9 8. i. 123, 251, 414, 493 ; ii. 252).— 
It has not, I think, been pointed out that the 
thought contained in Dante’s well-known 
lines also occurs in Matthew Paris. Poor 
John had just signed Magna Carta when 
certain “sons of Belial,” as the author calls 
them, came to jeer at him in his misery, and 
said :— 

“Ecce rex sine regno, dominus sine dominio: 
ecce alficus nauci et angularis, rota quinta in 
plaustro, regum ultimus, et populi abjectio. Heu! 
miser et servus ultime conditionis, ad quam servi- 


Fuisti rex, nunc fex; 
Nihil infelicius 


tutis miseriam devolutus. . 
fuisti maximus, nunc minimus. 


quam fuisse felicem.” 

Apparently this reasoning had much effect 
upon John, for the entertaining old chronicler 
goes on to tell us how he rolled upon the floor 


| 
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and with his teeth tore sticks and straws in 
his rage. T. P. ARMSTRONG, 
Putney. 


Greset Irons §, ii. 448).—I saw last 
summer a set in the yard of a curio dealer 
at Teddington. They were said to have come 
from Boston Gaol. A few months later I read 
in an account of an auction at Mr. Stevens’s, 
Covent Garden, that a set (presumably the 
same), said also to be from Boston, were sold 
for a few pounds. These may have some con- 
nexion with the Lincolnshire set referred to. 

ANTIQUUS. 


THe CoNsSONANTAL CoMBINATION “st” (9* 
S. ii. 424, 515).—It might be inferred from 
Mr. YARDLEY’s instances that Milton habitu- 
ally used amidst, amongst, and hetwirt. This 
is only decidedly the case with amidst, of 
which there are nineteen instances (includin 
one of midst) to four of amid, and less so with 
betwixt, of which there are eleven instances 
(including four of ’twirt) to seventeen of be- 
tween (thirteen as preposition and four as 
adverb). There are but five instances of 
amongst (including two of ’mongst) to sixty- 
four of among, and five instances of whilet 
(ignored by Mr. Yarptey) to thirty-two of 
while. A few instances of the several forms 
without st may have eluded my notice. Your 
correspondent, however, misapprehends my | 
remark about the “ barbarous ear,” which was 
levelled only at anybody who might maintain 
that “amongst these,” for example, is more 
pleasing to his ear than “among these.” It 
cannot be proved that Milton’s frequent use 
of amidst and betwixt was dictated by any 
such liking. His sense with respect to these 
words was blunted, but probably “ had never 
considered the matter, and the failing is ex- 
cusable in a writer of two hundred and fifty 
years ago. We cannot look for the same pitch 
of melodiousness in him as in Tennyson, who 
abhorred, with Wordsworth, amidst, amongst, | 
and whilst, though, unlike Wordsworth, he | 
failed to perceive that betwixt, ending in three 
consonantal sounds, est, is as ill-sounding as 
the other three words, and therefore to 
be banished from the poetical vocabulary. 
Whether he, too, would have eschewed this 
word had its discordance with his rule been 
pointed out by his critics must remain in the 
region of speculation. F. ADAMs. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


It is certain that Milton preferred amidst 
to amid, for I find it ten times in his poetry. 
He has used amid only three times. Fie has 
betwixt eight times, and between only three 
times. He prefers among to amongst, for he | 
has used it at least twenty-nine times. But I | 


have found amongst four times. He generally 
uses while, but has whilst in the song of 
Sabrina in ‘Comus,’ also in ‘L’Allegro.’ In 
my search for these words I may have mis 
a few of them; but I am nearly right. Ihave 
not looked into the least important of Milton’s 
poems. What I have written above is enough 
to show that Milton had no dislike to the 
consonantal combination st, which is exceed- 
ingly harmonious, as may be seen in such 
words as Astracan, Astarte, Bubastis, Istakhar. 
I will add that I have found both amongst and 
whilst in Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest’ ; and | know 
no language more euphonious than what is 
in this play. There is amongst in ‘Timon 
of Athens,’ Jetwirt in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ whilst in ‘Hamlet,’ and the whi/st in 
‘Cymbeline.’ Betwixt and whilst are common 
in the plays of Shakspeare ; but the other 
words about which I have written are not 
so frequent in his poetry as they are in that 
of Milton. Finally—for it is unnecessary to 
carry the matter much further—I have met 
with amidst and whilst in the poetry of 
Shelley, with amongst in the ‘ Faerie Queen’ 
of Spenser, with amzdst in ‘Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming’ and in another poem by Campbell, with 
betwixt in ‘The Princess’ pa in several other 
poems of Tennyson; and I have concluded 
that they are in all good English poetry. 
Though the poets are not always allowed as 
authorities in questions of grammar, undoubt- 
edly they are judges of euphony. 
E. Yarpiey. 
To my “barbarous ear” the condemned 
forms are more adhesively seme ype and 
pungent, the others more loosely and dis- 
tributively locative : I confess a weakness for 
barbarous forms. THoMas J. JEAKES. 


“HEAR, HEAR!” (4% §S. ix. 200, 229, 285; 
6% S. xii. 346 ; 8S. iv. 447; v. 34; vi. 518; 
xi. 31, 95 ; 9° S. i. 216.)—In the ‘H.E.D.’ no 
reference is given to the use of any variant 
of this form of applause between 1689, when 
obviously it was very uncommon, and 1762, 
when it 1s quoted only from Foote’s ‘Orators.’ 
At the earlier date it was used in Parliament, 
but it was not in Parliamentary use ; and it 
would seem to have come into general vogue 
in the acute struggle between Walpole and 
the Opposition in the reign of George II. 
“Sir Will. Lowther,” wrote Col. the Hon. 
Charles Howard, on 30 March, 1733, to his 
father, Lord Carlisle, describing a debate in 
the House of Commons, “spoke short, but 
close to the purpose, and had very loud 
heerum’s from the Ministerial Bench”; and 
on 30 January, 1734/5, Sir Thomas Robinson 
informed the same nobleman that during the 
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discuggion of the Address “the Master of the 
Rolls {Sir Joseph Jekyll] got up, and before 
he sat down, changed his opinion seven times, 
and as often the party which thought they 
had got him roared out the Hear him” (‘His- 
torical MSS. Commission, Fifteenth Report,’ 
Appendix. part vi. pp. 105, 147). It is of 
significance, however, that, although the 
earliest “Hear, hear,” supplied in the ‘H.E.D.’ 
is from the lips of George Grenville in 1769, 
the Speaker rebuked its use in the next year, 
when that statesman himself was accorded the 
same meed of applause: “I beg the House 
will be silent ; Iam sure that it is disorderly ”; 
and it is interesting to add the illustrative 

uotation of 1832 from Carlyle’s article in 
the Edinburgh Review upon ‘Corn Law 
Rhymes’: “Farewell, a long farewell to all 
his greatness: the spirit-stirring Vote, ear- 
piercing Hear;...... Balaam’s occupation gone.” 

ALFRED F. 


Rosst (9* §S. ii. 129, 175).—If Mr. 
J. H. Mircuriver will refer to the two latest | 
works on this subject, D’Anvers or Quatriéme 
de A ep he will find that the lost works of 
Raphael are the following :— 

The Birth of Christ (painting). 

The Coronation of the Virgin (tapestry). 

Cupids at Play, &c. (five tapestries). 

Portrait of Raphael (engraved). 

Portrait of Guilderbaldo, Duke of Urbino. 

Portrait of Ant. Tebalden. 

The Annunciation. 

Small painting in his paternal home. 

The Funeral of the Virgin. 

The Last Judgment. 

St. Jerome. 

Mary Magdalene. 

Portrait of Lorenzo di Medici. 

The Stoning of Stephen (cartoon). 

mversion of St. Paul (cartoon). 

St. Paul in the Dungeon at Philippi (cartoon). 

The Adoration of the Kings (cartoon). 

Christ and the Disciples at Emmaus (cartoon). 

Massacre of the Innocents (cartoon). 

The Ascension (cartoon). 


Twenty-four in all. 


YDOLTOREC. 


BEETLE AND WepGE (9* S. ii. 506).—Once a | 
Week, 25 Aug., 1865, vol. xiii. 254 :— 

stepped back and looked up. There was | 
no mistake; the sign of the Beetle and Wedge 
stood out as heretofore—large in conception, vigor- 
ous in colour and execution. This symbol of the | 
Beetle and Wedge had its origin in the old days, | 
when the silvery Thames rolled its unpolluted and 
capacious waters between banks shrouded in woods, 
and when the mallet, the wedge. and sturdy Saxon 
arms were required to clear the forest solitudes. In 
the present instance the sign was the work of the 
modern village artist, who, instead of a mallet, 


which the old word beet/e was intended to express, | 
had thought fit to paint an enormous black insect 
a wedge. 

pre-Rap 


It was a wonderful piece of 
lite execution—the very cast of the 


creature’s countenance was conscientiously ren- 
dered. A fancy wreath of lesser beetles and wedges 
enclosed an inscription.” 

This sign is not amongst those in the ‘ His- 
tory’; but the bear and ragged staff is attri- 
buted indifferently to the Warwick and to 
the Dudley family. The “three-man beetle” 
was probably such an extra-large one as was 
called a “commander,” and used by steve- 
dores in stowing cargo. 

Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


Mrs. Yates (9 §. iii. 49).—I cannot settle 
Ursan’s inquiry as to this actress’s Christian 
name, but I can throw some light on one or 
two other points. By Romney’s picture of 
‘Tragedy and Comedy’ I presume Urban 
means the well-known one of ‘Shakespeare 
nursed by Comedy and Tragedy.’ The face 
of “Comedy” is undoubtedly taken from Lady 
Hamilton. I have never before met with the 
suggestion that Mrs. Yates sat for “ Tragedy,” 
and doubt very much whether it could be 
substantiated. It is not known when Rom- 
ney painted this very fine picture, but its 
date is certainly not much earlier than 1787. 
Mrs. Yates died in 1787. “Tragedy” in Rom- 
ney’s picture is quite a young woman. This 

icture was engraved in 1803 by Benjamin 
Enith, and again, six years later, by Caroline 
Watson for Hayley’s ‘Life of Romney.’ 
Romney, however, did paint a character 
portrait of Mrs. Yates as ‘The Tragic Muse 
(Melpomene).’ This picture, a whole-length, 
was exhibited in 1771 at the Society of 
Artists, Spring Gardens, and is No. 139 in 
the catalogue. It passed into the possession 
of Boydell, to whom it became a “white 
elephant.” Three attempts were made to sell 
it at Christie’s from 1810 to 1822, but in 1824 
it was knocked down for 10/. to “Johnson.” 
On 1 April, 1897, it was sold at Robinson & 
Fisher’s, Willis’s Rooms, for 405 guineas to 
Mr. Martin Colnaghi. A mezzotint of this 
picture was engraved by Valentine Green 
and published 18 May, 1772, and one of the 
publishers was J. Boydell. 

There is another Yates-Romney point 
which requires elucidating. In 1770 Rom- 
ney exhibited at the Society of Artists, 
Spring Gardens, two pictures named ‘ Mirth’ 
and ‘ Melancholy.’ These were engraved on 
separate platesas‘L’Allegro’and Penseroso,’ 
by Robert Dunkarton, and published 1 Oct., 
1771. The former is “said” to be a portrait 
of Mrs. Jordan and the latter of Mrs. Yates. 
This statement is probably correct. Towards 
the end of his career Romney painted on one 
canvas ‘Il Penseroso and L’Allegro,’ which 
are also “said” to be portraits of Mrs. Yates 
and Mrs. Jordan respectively ; this was en- 
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raved in stipple by John Jones, and pub- 
fished 4 Jan., 1799. It is certainly wrong to 
state that the portraits are of these two ladies. 
The catalogue of the Romney sale at Christie’s 
in 1807 distinctly states that in this “much 
admired picture ” of ‘Mirth and Melancholy’ 
both portraits are from Miss Wallis, and 
“were designed to shew the equal degree of 
excellence of that late accomplished actress 
in either walk of the drama.” The sale 
catalogue was prepared under the direction 
of Romney’s only son and biographer, who 
had for several years assisted his father in 
his accounts. The picture was not sold, but 
was bought at auction in 1834 by the Earl of 
Egremont. As that title is extinct, I do not 
know where this fine work of Romney’s is at 
the present time. W. Roserts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Mrs. Yates in her letter to Garrick signed 
herself “ M. A. Yates” (see ‘Garrick’s Private 
Correspondence’). In Garrick’s instructions 
for drawing up articles of agreement for Mrs. 
Yates’s engagement at Drury Lane she is 
described as Mary Ann Yates; and the 
slab to her memory near the altar-rails in 
Richmond Church bears, I believe, a like 
inscription. Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


DaMAGE TO BrinGE (9 §. iii. 48).—The 
notice which has attracted Mr. Peet's atten- 
tion is but a brief extract from an Act passed 
on 6 August, 1861, entitled “An Act to con- 
solidate and amend the Statute Law of 
England and Ireland relating to Malicious 
Injuries to Property.” Section 33 reads that 
“whosoever shall unlawfully and maliciously pull 
or throw down, or in any wise destroy, any bridge, 
whether over any stream of water or not,” or “ do 
any injury with intent, and so render such bridge 
dangerous and impassable, shall be guilty of felony, 
and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be kept in penal servitude 
for life, or for any term not less than three years.” 

Possibly from the way the notice is put the 
impression is given that the warning, with 
its pains and penalties, is applicable only to 
that particular bridge, whereas, as the statute 
cites, “any bridge” is included. 

Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


The portentous inscription referred to by 
Mr. Peet is not very uncommon in parts. 
Stanford’s ‘Tourist’s Guide to Dorsetshire’ 
eee) mentions a similar one in the Char 
falley, near Bridport ; and I myself, in 1887, 
noticed the like on a bridge between Ware- 
ham railway station and town. The Char 


for life,” which refers to a state of things 
before the Malicious Injuries to Property 
Act, 1861, under which penal servitude to the 
same extent is incurred. W. B. H. 


(9 S. iii. 50).— This 
would appear to be the same person as Simon 
Slingsby, the celebrated dancer (above all 
those of his day, according to Lee Lewes) of 
the Opera-House, Drury Lane, and Dublin 
theatres, who died at West Cowes in 1811. 
From 1774 to 1777 he was joint manager with 
Jefferson of the Richmond Green Theatre. 

Wm. Douctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Joun Kine, D.D. (9 S. iii. 68).—John 
King, Master of the Charterhouse, is de- 
scribed in ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ as the son 
of Thomas King, “of Harwich, Essex, gent.” 
According to Mr. Foster, King di on 
4 August, 1737, aged eighty-two. His niece 
Mary King, who died in December, 1719, aged 
thirty-four, is described on a memorial tablet 
in West Wycombe Church as “daughter of 
Major King, of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
third wife to Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart.” 
(Lipscomb’s ‘ Hist. and Antiq. of the County 
of Bashinghem' 1847, iii. 657). 

G. F. R. B. 


Tue Srx Cierks CHAncery (9" §. ii. 69, 
233).—From an article in the Home Counties 
Magazine I learn that a list of the Six Clerks 
since 1545 is given in Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy’s ‘Catalogue of the Lord Chancellors’ 
(Butterworth, 1843). The City Press of 
30 August, 1879, contains a long, interesting, 
and instructive notice on the “Six Clerks in 
Chancery,” their successors in office, and the 
“houses” they lived in. It is condensed 
from a pamphlet by Mr. T. W. Braithwaite, 
Messrs. Stevens & Haynes publishers. 

It may not be generally known that when 
the office, which was built in 1778, was dis- 
mantled, the fine old oak found a resting- 
place in the Royal Courts of Justice. 

EverarRD Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Domespay “Mansio” (9% §. ii. 326, 
435).—The Mr. Hioll or Hall was probabl 

Thomas Hall, a commissioner for granting aids 
to Henry VII. in 1496, who is described as the 
first that did bear “a chevron between three 
talbots’ heads,” a coat that has since accom- 
panied the name into every county (I ma 

say every hundred and city) in England. His 
son or grandson, named Francis, died in 1552, 
“seised of 95 houses held of the Queen, worth 
42/, 6s. 8d. p. an.” Now, seeing that the entire 
manor belonged to Queen Editha, it is pretty 


Valley inscription speaks of “transportation 
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certain that the “95 houses” included the | Pellitory-of-the-wall, too, though no longer 
original “mansio,” not retained as a royal | official, is really an excellent diuretic, owing 


residence ; for in 1503 the king’s daughter, 
Margaret of Scotland, “put up” at 
of this Mr. Hall. This family, I understand 
farmed the salt dues for that district, and 
they owned a considerable residence, “The 
Grange”—an external parish— described as 
the Manor of Earlsfields ; it was, and is, an 
estate comprising several acres of land. This 
land was sold in 1588 under pressure, when 
its then owner was confined in the Marshalsea 
Prison for one of his many amen st 
A. 


Tue ImperFect SUBJUNCTIVE IN ENGLISH 
(9 S. ii. 408).—To the example given, “ He 
should take care that she affirmed,” 7.c., “that 
she should affirm,” many others might be 
added from Browning's poetry; eg., in 
* Prospice ’:— 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes and 
‘orbore, 

And bade me creep past. 

Maetzner in his ‘ English Grammar,’ vol. i. 
p. 325, Grece’s translation, says :— 

“The forms of the conjunctive, except in the 
present of verbs, have become almost totally un- 
recognizable, or those of the indicative have taken 
their place, so that even the existence of a conjunc- 
tive is denied.” 

In the verb paradigm, however, on p. 328, 

“bound” is given as the preterite conjunc- 

tive. A familiar instance is the journalistic 

notice: “It is time that this correspondence 

closed.” C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Paper (1* §S. viii. 104, 185; §, 
xii. 454; 3" §. iv. 497).—The ‘H.E.D,’ gives 
references to Horman’s ‘ Vulgaria’ (1519) and 
Brinsley’s ‘Ludus Literarius’ (1612). As 
early allusions to blotting paper are uncom- 
mon, I would add an instance in Otes on 
Jude ; date of utterance, about 1602 ; of pub- 
lication in print, 1633: “Our shields and 
swords are of blotting paper, not of steele.” 

Ricnarp H. Tuornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Priz.aTERY (9" §. ii. 427).—Pellitory-of-the- 
wall (Parietaria officinalis) must not be con- 
founded with pellitory - of - Spain (Anacyclus 
pyrethrum). Both had formerly a good repute 
in medicine, and the latter still has a place in 
our pharmacopeia. It is a powerful stimulant 
to the salivary glands, and is sometimes 
used in cases of paralysis of the tongue, and 
more frequently as a mouthwash and cure 
for toothache. Folkard (‘Plant-Lore’) very 
unjustly classes it with plants used only for 
charms and spells, 


| to the nitre it contains ; but, in spite of Mr. 
| RaTcLIFFE’s informant, it is not (like the 


backwoods doctor) “a stunner on fits.” Even 
Lyte and Gerard do not recommend it for 
these, though they give a goodly list of ail- 
ments against which it is useful. It had 
formerly many names, most of which explain 
themselves, as perdicalis, perniciades, vitreola, 
nitrago, herba muralis, &c. 


Mr. Rartcuirre has evidently nearly got 
the old style of spelling pellitory. William 
Turner in his ‘Herbal,’ 1561, bk. ii. fol. 13, gives 
parietori or pillitore of the wall, also pellitore 
and parietariam. Gerard supplies the fol- 
lowing additional names: “Vrceolarus and 
vitraria, because it was used to scoure glasses, 
pipkins, and such like. Perdicium of par- 
tridges, which sometimes feed thereon.” 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


MINUTES AND Seconps (9"" 8. ii. 509 ; iii. 16, 
71).—The use of seconds is much older than 
seems to be supposed by Pror. SkEaT. At 
least twenty-five centuries B.c. the Baby- 
lonians used a sexagesimal system of nota- 
tion, consisting of savi and sossz, of which we 
have vestiges when we reckon sixty minutes 
to the hour and sixty seconds to the minute, or 
3,600 seconds—that is, a saros of sossi—to the 
hour. That we count twelve pence to the 
shilling and twenty shillings to the pound, 
twelve inches to the foot, twenty-four hours 
to the day, three hundred and sixty degrees 
of longitude round the equator, ninety degrees 
of latitude from the equator to the poles, and 
sixty miles to a degree, may also be traced to 
the same duodecimal Babylonian system of 
numeration, which originally reckoned sixty 
shekels to the mina and sixty minas to the 
talent. All these numbers are factors or 
multiples of the saros or sixty. Our measures 
of time, money, of linear and angular space, 
are all derived from the Greeks, who obtained 
them from the Babylonians, probably through 
the Pheenicians. Isaac TAYLOR. 


WitnycomBe CuurcH strucK By LIGHT- 
NING (9 §. iii. 26).—Richard Baxter’s “ Withi- 
comb in Devonshire” is Widecombe-in-the- 
Moor Widdicombe), not Withy- 


combe Raleigh. If Mr. Lynn will turn up the 
place in any Devonshire guide-book he will 
find a notice of the catastrophe, a terrible 
one. In ‘An Exploration of Dartmoor,’ by J. 


Ll. Warden Page (London, 1889), full particu- 
lars are given from contemporary authorities. 
Baxterseems to have had before him the narra- 


| tive reproduced by Prince in his ‘Worthies of 
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Devon,’ which Mr. Page quotes at length. 
The date of the occurrence was Sunday, 21 
October, 1638, during afternoon service ; so 
that Baxter, whose ‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest’ 
was first published in 1649-50, was alluding to 
an event well known to many of his readers. 
C. 8. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


The parish church was struck by lightning 
on Sunday, 21 October, 1638, during the time 
of service. Mr. LYNN will find an account of it, 
both in verse and prose, in Lysons’s ‘Magna 
Britannia’ (vol. vi. part ii. pp. 557-9). There 
is a reprint of “A Second and most exact 
Relation of those sad and lamentable Acci- 
dents, which happened about the Church of 
Wydecombe, near the Dartmoors in Devon- 
shire, on Sunday the 2ist of October last, 
1638,” &c., in the third volume of ‘The Har- 
leian Miscellany ’ (pp. 220-8). 

G. F. R. B. 


remember for the sake of their humour and 
because they have the rhyme rummer and 
summer referred to by Pror. Skeat. They 
ran something like this :— 

He complained that he was cold, 

And drank rummer after rummer, 

Until swallow after swallow 

Made him think that it was summer. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Sriver §. iii. 28).—It is, I think, 
not uncommon to find coins inserted at the 
bottom of silver ladles of the last century, 
sometimes of gold, sometimes of the same 
metal as the ladle itself. I think also that on 
crown pieces of the older description the year 
of the reign and the motto “Decus et tuta- 
men” are always to be found. If the coin 
referred to by Mr. SHERRING bears the date 
1787, “ tricesimo” must surely be a 


I am the possessor of one answering the 
description, with a George LIT. guinea at the 


“RumMMER” (8 §, x. 452; xi. 270, 395; xii. 
17, 198; 9% §. iii. 36, 77)—In Gerspach’s 
*‘L’Art de la Verrerie’ the principal kinds of 
German glasses are named, and we find among | 
them, “Rémer: verre de la forme classique | 
des verres & vin du Rhin” (p. 274); and 
Kluge suggests(‘Etymologisches Wérterbuch’) 
that the word may mean “ Roman glass.” He 
says—I expand his abbreviations—“ Rémer, 
‘griines bauchiges Weinglas,’ erst neuhoch- 
deutsch ; entsprechend niederlindisch roemer, 
English rwmmer, ‘ rémisches Glas’? ” 

There is a German ballad entitled ‘Das 
rémische Glas.’ It tells of a young knight 
drinking with his comrades in a barge upon 
the Rhine, and holding up his “rémisches 
Glas” to pledge a maiden whom he sees upon 
a hill. at night the youth had troubled 
dreams about her— 

Als ob sein herzallerliebster Schatz 

Ins Kloster gangen wiir ; 
and he takes horse, rides to the convent door, 
and summons his love, who comes in white 
attire, with close-cropped hair, and bids him 
farewell for evermore. 

Er vor dem Kloster niedersass, 

Und sah in’s tiefe tiefe Thal : 

Versprang ihm wohl sein rémisch Glas, 

Versprang ihm wohl sein Herz. 
Evidently there was something uncannily 
sympathetic about this particular rummer. 

ne is strongly tempted to make a vulgar pun, 

unworthy of ‘N. & Q.! 

A year or two ago I came on some lines 
(in what I think was an eighteenth-century 
hand) in a book of scraps and “elegant ex- 


tracts” belonging to the library of the Dean 
and Chapter of York, which I will try to 


bottom (date 1787), which has no inscription 
on the edge. D. R. DossEeTor. 


My brother has a silver ladle which be- 
longed to our grandfather. It is two inches 
and a quarter in diameter and one inch deep, 
ornamented all round with roses and other 
flowers in repoussé work. The bottom is 
formed by a Spanish silver coin a trifle larger 
than a shilling—“ Carolus. IIT. Dei. Gratia. 
1773 Hispan. et. Ind. Rex. 2 R. F.M.” 
There is no hall-mark. W. C. B. 


These punch ladles are frequently to be met 
with, many of them being, like this specimen 
inquired about by Mr. SHERRING, beaten 
out of crown pieces, on the milling edge of 
which appears this motto. 

Harotp Matet, Col. 


These articles are hardly rare, for an ex- 
ample may easily be obtained from a dealer 
in old silver ; but a good specimen is always 

retty and interesting. A punch ladle which 
to my great-great-great-grandfather 
is in the possession of a relative. In it is 
inserted a shilling of 1742, and there are the 
hall-mark and the initials T. W. M. Half 
of the original twisted ebony handle, with 
silver joints, is attached to the ladle. I believe 
this is a rather early example. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The coin referred to is a crown piece of 
George III, and the inscription round the 
rim of the bow] is the usual inscription around 
the rim of crown pieces. Irom the descrip- 
tion of the ladle it does not appear where the 
coin was placed, most probably at the bottom ; 
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and, if so, the outer rim may have been cut 

off around the coin, and placed so as to form 

the rim of the bowl. Of course the date of 

the coin is the thirty-third year of George III. 

I do not suppose that ladles with coins inserted 

are rare, A. G, Rem. 
Auchterarder. 


G. H. Lewes anv Locke §. iii. 25).—Mr. 
Brestar asks when the pineapple was first 
introduced into England. The answer is, in 
1690, the year in which Locke's ‘ Essay’ was 

ublished ; but it had been cultivated in 

olland before then, and it was William’s 
friend Bentinck who first cultivated it here. 
The name was originally given, both in Hol- 
land and in England, to the fir-cone, and what 
we now call pineapples Gerard calls pine- 
thistles. C. C. B. 

The wouagic “was first cultivated in hot- 
houses in Holland and England at the end of 
the seventeenth century” (Pavy’s ‘Food and 
Dietetics,’ p. 319). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


(‘Kin Kina,” after the meaning of which Mr. 
BRESLAR inquires, is quinine. } 


“Xmas ” (9% §. iii. 27)—The Greek letters 
X and P formed so ancient and well known a 
monogram of our Lurd’s name that one does 
not see why Xmas should be offensive. Our 
forefathers commonly wrote Xpofer for 
Christopher. W. C. B. 


“Xmas ”=Christmas formed the subject of 
a communication to ‘N. & Q.’ (see 7 S. ix. 
447, 513), when a correspondent pointed out 
that X had nothing to do with the “cross,” 
but was the Greek equivalent to Ch, and so 
the initial letter of the Greek name Christos. 
Iam not able to trace when the contraction 
was first used, but think it must have been of 
a more recent date than fifty years ago. 

Everarp Home Coleman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Loca NAMEs oF THE Cows iP §S. ii. 87 
192, 517; iii. 57).—Such a book as Hogg and 
Johnson’s ‘Wild Flowers’ should never be 
consulted for etymology. Considering that 
the s/ip in cowslip refers to cow-dung (see 
*H.E.D.’), the reference to “the sweetness of 
its perfume” is somewhat unhappy. And 
considering that the g in paigle is a (like 
the g in go), it cannot possibly be referred to 
late Latin pagellus. Watrer W. SKEar. 


“Snipers” (8 §. xii. 128, 150, 237, 438).— 
Mr. Chamberlain’s description of Sir William 
Harcourt as a “sniper,” noted at the last 
reference, was not the first political use of 


the idea embodied in the word. George 


| 


Selwyn, writing to Lord Carlisle on 1 April, 
1782, during a keen political crisis, observed : 
“*Now people have been shot by platoons and in 
—-, the individual will be popped at_or sniped, 
as they call it, from time to time, as Lord Sh{elburne 
or Lord R{ockingham] sees occasion, or as it suits 
their present humour.” —‘ Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, Fifteenth Report,’ Appendix, pt, vi. p. 421. 
This carries the use of the word back much 
further than our recent “little wars.” 
Atrrep F, Ropsrys, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The American Revolution. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THE circumstances under which the first instalment 

of Sir George Trevelyan’s history of the American 

Revolution sees the light were immediately and 

exhaustively explained by the daily papers, which 

are able to devote an ample space to reviews, 
and, in the case of a work of importance, indulge in 

a competition as to which shall be first in the field. 

When the armada has sailed past little is left to 

the swarm of smaller vessels except to pick up the 

débris which has been regarded as not likely to 
repay the trouble of collection. A few points on 
which it is possible to insist remain, however, to 
reward attention. What from the point of view 
of American readers may seem least satisfactory 
may perhaps be regarded by Englishmen as its 
chief attraction. To Englishmen it comes rather 
as a history of England than of America. The 
point of view is as American as it can well be, 
and the arraignment of an obstinate monarch, a 
servile Court, and a corrupt Parliament is more 
vigorous than it would probably have been in the 
hands of an American writer under the conditions 
that now happily prevail. Still, the picture pre- 
sented of English stupidity and unreasonableness is 
more stirring and more vivid than that of the suffer- 
ing and oppression that drove the pick of our own 
race into revolt. The book is, in fact, as the author 
indicates in his preface, practically a continuation 
of his ‘Early History of Charles James Fox.’ The 
story of Fox between 1774 and 1782 is, Sir George 
states, “inextricably interwoven with the story of 
the American Revolution. That immense event 
filled his mind and consumed his activities, while 
every circumstance about him worth relating may 
find a natural place in the course of the narrative 
which bears upon it.” After or at the outbreak of 
war the scene is naturally transferred to Boston. 

The pictures of the oppression that dreve into 

rebellion the most peaceful and loyal of peoples 

are not painted with special skill, and those of 

Lexington and Bunker's Hill are not very stimu- 

lating. On the other hand, the account of the con- 

dition of affairs in England is very striking, and the 
story of pigheadedness, rapacity, and mismanage- 
ment is told in admirably elective style. Nowhere, 
not even in the records of life in France at the same 
period, do we meet with blindness and incapacity 
such as were then apparent. For those whose occu- 
pation it was to defraud the Government and rob 
the people the good times were never going to end. 
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When the war was in full swing, and the beleaguer- 
ing army of Howe was itself beleaguered and com- 
pelled, not without a species of connivance on the 
part of Washington, to withdraw from Boston, the 
much-needed reinforcements, instead of being sent 
by men-of-war, were kept tossing about on wretched 
hulks; financiers and people in high places would 
not surrender their commission on the hire of 
trading vessels. A farmer-general of finances in 
France could scarcely have done better. Some day, 
rhaps, the world will learn how many battles 
ve on lost and how many thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed to the greed of such. We 
know few books that supply pictures of life in 
England in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury more animated than Sir George presents. 
There are books enough in which the drunken, 
rakehelly proceedings of the time are depicted. 
The selection, however, is in this case the best that 
could easily have been made. It is positively 
saddening to hear how Fox, who read hard at 
Hertford College, where he would gladly have 
remained, was drawn back by his father “‘ into the 
vortex of idleness and dissipation.” The most 
sinister figure in Sir George’s pages is the king 
himself. The first volume closes with what is 
cynically regarded as the triumph of the king: 
“George the Third had at length accomplished his 
purpose. He had rooted out frankness, courage, and 
independence from the councils of the State; but 
he had pulled up along with them other — 
which his policy, when brought to a head, could 
not afford to dispense with. is Cabinet was now 
exclusively composed of men willing to pursue ends 
which he dictated, but incapable of discerning, or 
rightly directing, the means by which alone these 
ends could be attained.” At the close of the his- 
tory, so far as it is given, Boston is abandoned, the 
royal fleet has gone for good, and the American 
cruisers pick up at their leisure the transports 
bringing out the tardy reinforcements. Upwards 
of two hundred Highlanders reach Boston not as 
conquerors, but as prisoners of war. For the 
beginning of the next volume Sir George reserves 
the repulse of the British fleet off Charleston, 
Carolina, and the Declaration of Independence. 
His first volume will be closely studied in two 
continents. Americans, at least, will not charge it 
with blindness to their interests or injustice to their 
cause. 


Essays on Dante. By Dr. Karl Witte. Selected, 
translated, and edited by C. Mabel Lawrence, 
B.A., and Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 

To the student of Dante—and who is not now a 

student of Dante ?—this selection from the ‘ Dante- 

Forschungen’ of Karl Witte is a boon. When asa 
outh Witte issued his ‘ Ueber das Missverstindniss 

Dantes’ the study of Dante north of the Alps was 

just beginning. The date of the article, which first 

appeared in Hermes, was 1824, just ten years after 
the appearance in England of Cary’s translation. 

For more than half a century he continued to pour 

forth criticisms, reviews, and studies, until he 

me the principal figure in the Dante revival 
which is one of the most marked features of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It is satis- 

factory to have in a compact and handy volume a 

selection of what is of permanent value in Witte’s 

writings on Dante. In a modest and sensible pre- 
face Mr. Wicksteed confesses his doubts as to 


whether his selection will be accepted as the best 


that could have been made. He may console him- 
self with the reflection that it is adequate. Much 
that Witte says, as his editor owns, is contro- 
vertible, and recent study of Dante has been so 
close as to leave Witte in some respects belated. 
Most of what is here given has value, and is wel- 
come. Neither the appearance of the book nor its 
handiness would have n improved, nor would 
the English reader have profited, had Mr. Wick- 
steed included reviews of German translations of 
Dante and other like matters which are of transitory 
and ephemeral interest. It would be worse than 
useless to give a list of the contents, which, how- 
ever, naturally include the ‘Essays on Dante’s 
Trilogy,’ the interesting pepetes lecture on ‘ Dante’s 
Cosmography,’ the article on * Dante and the Conti 
Guidi,’ that on the then recently discovered letters of 
Dante, and the rather controversial study of ‘ Dante 
and United Italy.’ The share of the two translators 
in the book is explained in a note. C. Mabel 

wrence is responsible for the translations from 
the German, and Mr. Wicksteed for those from 
the Italian and for the revision and editing of the 
whole. His are the excellent introduction, and 
the notes and appendices, which are eminently 
serviceable. 


The Tatler. Edited by George A. Aitken. Vols. 
IIL. and IV. (Duckworth & Co.) 

| Tae concluding volumes of Mr. Aitken’s edition 
| of the Tatler are naturally no less carefully anno- 
tated and edited than the two earlier volumes, 
for which see 9 §. ii. 460. The notes are numer- 
ous and helpful, if occasionally rather timid, as 
when, in vol. iv., ‘The Rivals,’ 1668, a play, is 
said to be attributed to Sir William Davenant. 
It would have been better to say it is by Sir 
William Davenant, or preferably D’Avenant. 
‘The Rivals’ is an adaptation of the ‘Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ The information that the singing b 
Mary Davis of ‘‘ My lodging is on the cold ground,” 
introduced into the performance of this piece, 
caused Charles II. to take her off the stage rests on 
the authority of Downes’s ‘ Roscius Anglicanus,’ but 
is, in fact, inaccurate. This edition of the Jat/er is 
the best in all respects we possess, and, so far as 
can be judged, may well be final. The third 
volume has a portrait of Swift, the fourth a fancy 
sketch of Bickerstaff. The index is commendably 
full. It is a pleasure to read our old essayists in so 
attractive and scholarly an edition. 


Old English Social Life as told by the Parish 
Registers. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer. (Stock.) 
Mr. TuIseLtoN Dyer’s name as a worker in the 
field of antiquarian research is already known to 
us. In the volume he has just issued he tells the 
world at large how and in what manner parish 
registers illustrate the social life of our long-dead 
ancestors. If the author can make the general 
public regard parish registers from any other point 
of view than that of pedigree tracing, he will 
indeed have accomplished a great work. The view 
usually taken of these important documents is that 
for tracing the descent of titles and property they 
are necessary; but few people realize their great 
| use in showing us one side of the life led in this 
|country during the later Middle Ages. Mr. 
| Thiselton Dyer has succeeded in compiling a very 
| useful book, which by giving extracts from the 
| documents themselves will show to those who could 
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not read the originals what an immense amount of 
useful information is contained in our old registers. 
The register of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, has under the 
year 1593 the following written in the margin :— 
**Thear dyed in London in all, 25,886. 
** Of them of the plague in all, 15,003. 
Within the walls and liberties, 8,598. 
“© Without, in and out of liberties, 17,288.” 
Then follow these two entries :— 
Innumeros quamius consumpsit morbida p’estis 
Seruait dominus meq’ domumq’ meam. 
In a thousand five hundred ninety and three 
The Lord preserved my house and mee, 
When of the pestilence there died 
Full maine a thousand els beeside. 
Many people have no conception of the havoc 
wrought by the plague in England during the Middle 
Ages and down till 1666. The great outburst of 
this pestilence in that year so stamped itself on 
men’s minds that all previous ravages are forgotten. 
We can only say in conclusion that this book is 
brightly written, and ought to prove useful and 
entertaining to whoever reads it. 


The Saga-Book of the Viking Club. Vol. Il. Part I. 
(Nutt.) 

THE papers in the present issue are of various 
degrees of interest, but all are well worth attention. 
We do not know how continental Scandinavians 
may class them, but to us who are of mixed blood, 
with a copious blend of Norwegian, as we believe, 
mixed with that of Angle, Saxon, Celt, and the 
nameless races beyond, it appears that Miss A. 
Goodrich-Freer’s essay on ‘The Norsemen in the 
Hebrides’ is by far the most important. Though 
tourists visit the islands, very few of them remain 
long enough to understand the place or the people, 
and as a consequence they bring but a scant supply 
of knowledge away with them when they turn their 
faces southward. Miss Goodrich-Freer knows the 
Hebrides well, and her linguistic attainments 
render what she says of far more value than any 
number of those clever guesses with which incom- 
petent people are often so inordinately self- 
satisfied. 

The reports of the meetings are too much con- 
densed, but contain several things worthy of 
attention. For instance, we may mention that Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood has dwelt on a truth which 
many of us forget, namely, that “it was Gray who 
first roused the interest ppm in this country in 
Northern literature.” Few people in these phen 
know much of Gray beyond the ‘Elegy,’ but his 
Norse translations, which he called the Fatal 
Sisters’ and ‘The Descent of Odin,’ though bearing 
the impress of the time at which they were written 
are not only noble English verse, but have retain 
some of the spirit of their originals. 

We agree with Mr. F. T. Norris when he enters 
a protest << the notion that the Norse place- 
names in Wales were due to the Normans, for the 
simple reason that our forefathers ere they left 
Normandy had lost their old speech and acquired 
the language of those among whom they dwelt; but 
we cannot follow him as to some of the equivalents 
he finds for the names of certain places in Wales 
and others in the valley of the Thames. 


‘A History oF THE ParisH or Preston, Lan- 
CASHTRE,’ from the able pen of Col. Fishwick, F.S.A., 
will shortly be issued by subscription. Full infor- 


mation concerning many local families, with pedi- 

s in some cases, will iven in what cannot 
ail to be a well-executed and an important book. 
Intending subscribers should apply to Col. Fish- 
wick, The Heights, Rochdale. 


Mr. Tuomas ELuiston, of Sudbury, Suffolk, has 
contributed to the Church Times an important 
letter upon the restoration of ancient churches. 


We heard too late for record last week the 
news of the death of Mr. Walter Hamilton, a not 
infrequent contributor to our columns. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who was born in London in 1844 and educated 
in France, was specially interested in parodies, a 
collection of which, in six volumes, he published. 
He was a member of several societies, and a vice- 
president of the Ex-Libris Society, in the proceed- 
ings of which he took much interest. His ‘ Dated 
Book-plates’ and his ‘ French Book-plates’ are held 
in much estimation. Their appearance was duly 
noted in our columns. Mr. Hamilton also wrote 
‘The Poets Laureate of England.’ That he was ill 
had been known to his friends. His death, how- 
ever, which took place on the Ist inst., was not 
anticipated. 


WE hear with much regret of the death, on the 
7th inst., at Diss Rectory, Norfolk, of the Rev. 
Charles Robertson Manning, M.A., F.S.A., Honor- 
ary Canon of Norwich, Rural Dean of Redenhall, 
and for forty-two years rector of Diss. Mr. Man- 
ning, who was seventy-three years of age, had been 
a frequent contributor to our columns, though of 
late his communications had been fewer than the 
were some years ago. Mr. Manning was a well- 
known antiquary, wrote a book on monumental 
brasses, and contributed papers to many | 
societies. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
ices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip = with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

T. L. Heexts (*‘ The of Visiting Cards”).~ 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ I* S. iv. 133, 195, 243 ; 2" §. ii. 514; 
8S. iv. 486; vi. 67, 116, 196, 272, 332; viii. 158; 
ix. 172, 475; x. 243. 

SusscriBer (ante, p. 89).—Please send full 
name and address. We have a letter for you. 

Corricenpum.—P. 71, col. 1, 1. 35, for “ Ed d 
Bull” read Edward Bull. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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GENERAL INDEX.—Apply to G. H. THOMPSON, Alnwick, North- 
umberiand. 
M2; GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 


Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 


\ ANTED, GENERAL INDEX to THIRD 


INVESTIGATIONS Professionally. For Terms address to 12, Great 
Tarnstile, London, W.C. 


ULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
25, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry : English and Forcign. 1 Charts En d 


A BSURD INIQUITY of PRIVATELY PAYING 
DOCTORS. A Pian and Plea for National Medicine. By One of 
the Peculiar People. 3d.—W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests. 
Engraving ey ay Rook-plates. Seals. Dies, Livery Buttons, 
srested Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 
SPECIMENS FREB. 


Au OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
cured Sy the most expert Bookfinder extant. Please 
8 Great Bookshop, Birmingham — Books Bought, 


mate wants to BAK 
Lent, or Exchanges 


THE = PROOF CASES FOR 
HLETS, MAGAZINES, 


HE MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES. 
Most useful sizes are No. 2, demy 8 8vo. 1s. 3d_; No. 5, imperial 8vo. 
2s.; No. 6, cap 4to. ls 6d.; No. 9, Music Size. 2s. Gd.; No. lu, Graphic 
Size, 3s. ; No. 16, MSS. 4to. 2s. Notes and Queries Case, 2s. 
See Lists of over Thirty Sizes in Stock. 
LIBRARY SUPPLY CO. 4, Ave Maria Lane, London. 


PROFESSOR PROFESSOR 
AT. 
MEDICAL WORKS OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY: 


r with a List of Plants Recorded in C Writings, 
with their eruU.-* By the Rev. Professor GEORGE HENSLOW. 
MA FLAS. F.G.8., , formerly Lecturer on 7 at St. Bartholo- 


mew's Hos ital Medical School; Author of ‘The Origin of Floral 
Structure, &c. With an Explanatory Introduction by Professor W. W. 
SKEAT. Demy 8vo 

These transcripts will be found to give excellent illustrations of the 
crude and quaint conceptions of the value of plants as drugs prevailing 
in the middle ages, while the recipes are for the general 
absence of any mention of the d 
some apothecaries of later centuries. The volume ‘might be ques 
‘Commonplace Medical Kecipe Books,’ in which the copyists had 
lected numerous remedies, the of ointments, 
for various complaints, diseases, the healing of wo' 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., London. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ot sane. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which emables 
to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


BDOWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
. T. LYNN, BA PRAS. 


“Conveys a great A of information without being in any way dry 
Or technical.’’—KAentish Mercury. 


G. STONEMAN, 89, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
JREMAREABLE. ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


with the Observation 
@f Solar and Lunar Bclipeee, both in Ancient ty Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA FRA 


Leadon : BE. STANFORD, 


Seventh Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Briet emg J of the 


interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronom 
iy LYNN, B.A. F.KRAS. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street , Charing Cross, 8. W. 


‘HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The 4 HALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or co 

Authors snould note that Tne Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsibie for the loss of mss. o fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
shoulda be retained 


HEA4Ps BETTER THAN GUM for sticking in 


Scraps, joining Papers, &c. STICKPHAST PASTE, 6d and ls. 

with strong, useful Brosh (not a Toy). Send two Stamps to cover 
lor & sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf 

Court, Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste Sticks. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 
| SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, | 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. — 


SCHWEPPES Lrv., LONDON, MALVERN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
bHISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 

CASES. Very Light and Strong. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, 
dile and M Leather, Silver ont 
| Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and ‘meaner Requi- 
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